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Circling the wagons: World Bank-IMF-WTO 

coherence The latest round of global trade talks, coined the Doha 
‘development agenda’ by its supporters, is crumbling 

By Bretton Woods Project and the WTO Director General has called in the heads 
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of the Bank and Fund to try to prevent its total 
disintegration. The three men spoke to the General 
Council - the highest-level decision-making body of the 
World Trade Organisation - on 13 May on the benefits 
of increasing coherence between their respective 
agencies. Civil society groups counter that the use of 
the word ‘coherence’ is a ruse designed to bring 
countries in line with a set of flawed economic policies. 


Many developing country delegates challenged the 
notion trumpeted by the heads of agencies that 
continued liberalisation is urgently needed in the name 
of poverty reduction. The Indian representative, 
reinforcing numerous comments from the floor, urged 
the institutions to allow liberalisation "to take place at its 
own pace - we must not convert the philosophy of 
liberalisation into a religion or a cult or a dogma." 
Monitors of the Bank and Fund similarly argue that 
those agencies see liberalisation as an end in itself 
rather than as one of many different policy means to 
improve living standards. 


The Bank, in its trade agenda for the coming year, has 
admitted that it is "concerned with a possible trade-off 
of liberalization policies with increases in 
inequality...and a rise in unemployment for specific 
groups in the short-term." Rather than question the 
policy prescription itself, the response is to ensure the 
“appropriate design of compensation mechanisms." 
Similarly, IMF Director Horst Kéhler assured General 
Council delegates that "the IMF is fully committed to 
assisting countries that face payments imbalances... 
This includes imbalances that might arise in the process 
of liberalization." 


K6hler added that the Fund is reviewing its loan 
facilities "with the objective of more flexible assistance 
to low-income countries facing significant exogenous 
shocks." Critics say this reflects how the Fund 
misinterprets long-term structural imbalances in the 
global trading system as short-term shocks which can 
be dealt with by a never-ending flow of loans - which 
then contribute to spiraling debtloads. WTO member 
countries in the Working Group on Trade, Debt and 
Finance have asked the Fund to reconsider the 
conditions it attaches to these loans: "IMF trade policy 
advice and conditionality should take more account of 
the flexibility available under WTO rules for developing 
countries.". Many countries have complained 
compliance with IMF conditionality has led them to be at 
a disadvantage in WTO negotiations. 


In his statement to the Council, WTO Director General, 
Supachai Panitchpakdi, highlighted the role to be 
played by the IMF in ensuring the global financial 
stability vital to meeting development objectives. Given 
crises in Southeast Asia, Russia, Argentina and Turkey, 
there is good reason to question the Fund's 
prescriptions for financial stability. In a recent paper co- 
authored by its departing Chief Economist Ken Rogoff, 
the Fund conceded as much, admitting that there is no 
proof that financial liberalisation has benefited growth 





and it seems linked to "increased vulnerability to 
crises". 


From the Bank, the WTO head asked for "close 
cooperation" in the formulation of effective special and 
differential treatment rules - rules in the WTO which 
accord special privileges to developing countries. 
However, the Bank's recent paper on this has met with 
fierce criticism. Claire Melamed of Christian Aid says 
that rather than strengthening the principle of differential 
treatment as developing countries have urged, the 
Bank's "recommendations are so close to those of 
many of the most powerful countries in the WTO, that 
they will simply confirm the view among critics that the 
bank is wedded to the interests of the big industrial 
powers." 


The other major area where the Bank and Fund are to 
play a key role is in technical assistance and capacity 
building for implementation of the commitments made 
during the Doha round. However, Shefali Sharma of the 
Institute for Agriculture and Trade Policy believes 
"technical assistance is being used as a political tool to 
win support for an agenda that is heavily disputed in the 
WTO." There are worries that the increased emphasis 
by the three institutions on "credit" for liberalisation and 
the offer of technical assistance for implementing such 
policies could be an indirect tactic to accelerate the 
liberalisation process. 


The Bretton Woods institutions have urged developing 
countries to "make trade integration a central plank of 
their development and poverty-reduction strategies". To 
date, the IFls and their critics agree that trade has been 
largely absent from national development plans. 
However differences emerge over the details of how to 
integrate trade into the plans. A recent study by the 
British Overseas Development Institute concluded that 
"the current asymmetrical power relationship between 
donors and poor countries would mean that if trade- 
poverty analysis was incorporated into PRSPs it would 
probably be neither independent nor country-specific." 


A number of institutional proposals were put forward to 
increase coordination with the Bank and Fund, including 
granting observer status for the Bank and Fund at the 
WTO's Trade Negotiations Committee; a more active 
role for the WTO Secretariat in IMF Article IV 
consultations; and the creation of a regular "institutional 
vehicle within the WTO for consulting with the IMF and 
World Bank on priority areas." 


Trade and finance observers say there is no reason 
why the existing Financing for Development process, 
initiated in Monterrey in 2002, should not serve as a 
framework for regular contact between officials and 
their counterparts in trade, finance and development 
ministries. Exclusive cooperation between the WTO, 
WB and IMF suggests an attempt to deny the UN and 
its specialised agencies the central role they should 
have in determining the agenda for cooperation. 


More about it: 


http://www. brettonwoodsproject.org/update/34/article.sh 
tml?cmd[126]=x- 126-4423 


Countdown to Cancun: Opaque, Exclusive and 
“Rule-less” Negotiating Process 


By Aileen Kwa. Policy analyst working with Focus on 
the Global South in Geneva 


With the Cancun ministerial less than sixty working 
days away, the WTO -- in characteristic fashion when 
under pressure -- has shifted into a more secretive and 
non-transparent mode of consultations. The process is 
characterized by ‘flexibility’ -- that is procedures are 
invented on the spot to suit the interests of the powerful 
-- and opacity. The process is tightly controlled by the 
Secretariat and Chairs of negotiating bodies, as 
opposed to being only facilitated by them, and the focus 
is on Ministers, as opposed to Geneva technical experts 
who are more familiar with the ‘devil’ lurking in the 
details of the very technical language. 


To cap it all, there is no draft text for the Ministerial and 
developing country Members do not know when such a 
text will finally emerge. Members have been told that 
there will only be clarity on 24 July, just three work ing 
weeks before Cancun, hence leaving developing 
country delegations with little time to respond to the text 
and coordinate amongst themselves. 


THE STAKES AT CANCUN The stakes are high for this 
Ministerial. The fact that important deadlines on the 
"development" issues of special and differential 
treatment, implementation, and TRIPS and health were 
missed last year, has raised questions about how 
genuine the major players in the WTO are - especially 
the US and EU - in actually delivering a "development" 
agenda. The public image of the WTO is on the line and 
the WTO Secretariat, the US and the EU, are looking to 
minimise the damage. Cancun will be a decisive point in 
whether they win or lose the battle to whitewash the 
WTO. 


Furthermore, modalities on the agriculture negotiations 
were meant to be agreed at the end of March and there 
is still no agreement in sight, and decisions on the 
whether or not to initiate negotiations in investment, 
com petition, transparency in government procurement 
and trade facilitation (the Singapore issues) also must 
be made in Cancun. The major drivers of the WTO do 
not want to see Cancun turn into another Seattle where 
no agreement was reached. Aside from the public 
relations disaster, such a scenario could bring the 
negotiating ‘round’, supposed to be completed by 
December 2004, to a halt. (Both EU _ Trade 
Commissioner Pascal Lamy and US trade rep 
resentative Robert Zoellick are due to leave their 
positions at the end of 2004 and would no doubt like to 
see "success" achieved before they go.) Yet in 
agriculture, the US and EU continue to hold their 
seemingly irreconcilably different positions. On the new 
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issues, Geneva discussions have only highlighted the 
wide the differences between the developed and 
developing countries. As a result of the stalemate in 
agriculture, developing countries are also holding back 
in General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) 
negotiations. Almost two months after the start of the 
"offers" round, when countries indicate the sectors they 
are willing to liberalise, few are forthcoming and those 
that intend to make offers will only put forward 
minimalist positions. 


This stalemate is not foreign to trade negotiators: It is 
part and parcel of the negotiating strategies of the big 
players - to hold extreme positions, negotiate on the 
side with equals (the US and EU will come to their own 
private deals), offer some carrots and wave some sticks 
to developing countries, and mix in a large dose of 
personal contact with Ministers, with heavy servings of 
persuasion or coercion. Clearly, pulling off a 
"consensus" at the end is possible (as seen at the Doha 
Ministerial in 2001), but controlling the process by a few 
becomes of utmost importance if the "right" outcome is 
to be achieved. Transparency and inclusiveness in the 
decision-making process in the run up to the Ministerial 
and at the Ministerial itself, are not conducive to this as 
was proved in Seattle where the draft text was a 
Members' text, as opposed to a Chairman's text, and 
reflect ed the variety of different positions held by the 
Membership. Instead, marginalisation, exclusion and 
Opacity are necessary, but again, this must be cleverly 
orchestrated so that there is at least the appearance of 
inclusiveness to keep the marginalized from revolting. 


This is exactly what is unfolding today in Geneva as 
146 nations prepare for the Fifth Ministerial to take 
place in September. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROCESS TO CANCUN 


1. Flexibility -No Clear Rules of Procedure Since March 
this year, there were already murmurings about how the 
preparations for the Ministerial would proceed in 
Geneva, including a lot of talk that the Cancun 
Ministerial would fail and the Round would have to be 
prolonged. Various ideas were bandied around about 
how to approach the Ministerial in such a way that 
consensus could be achieved - a declaration, a 
communiqué, a progress report, or no declaration at all, 
but there was no proper discussion of these issues by 
the entire membership. On May 8, rather than 
consulting the members, the Director General, 
Supachai Panitchpakdi and the Chair of the General 
Council, Uruguayan Ambassador Carlos Perez del 
Castillo called Heads of Delegations (i.e. Ambassadors) 
for an informal off-the-record "information" meeting 
where they were "informed" on what the process would 
be. 


Instead of outlining a clear approach for negotiations 
towards Cancun, Castillo said that while all Members 
had a strong interest in having "as clear and predictable 
a schedule as possible over the next several weeks... | 
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am sure you will understand that it is not possible today 
to predict each step or its timing with certainty... We will 
need to retain the flexibility necessary to manage an 
evolving process, while of course operating in a 
transparent and orderly way" (JOB (03)/88, 9 May 
2003). 


The ‘flexibility’ he refers to was at the heart of a fierce 
debate after Doha. The Like Minded Group of countries 
(LMG), which included Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Malaysia , Mauritius, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Tanzania, 
Uganda and Zimbabwe, insisted that there should be 
proper rules of procedure before and during Ministerials 
(WT/GC/W/471, 24 April 2002). For instance, their 
suggestions on the preparatory process before 
Ministerials included: 


- Any negotiating procedure to be adopted in the 
preparatory phase should be approved by Members by 
consensus at formal meetings. - The draft agenda 
should be drawn up only after Members have been 
given an opportunity to express their views. - There 
should be frequent formal meetings of the General 
Council to take stock of the progress in the preparatory 
work and minutes should be drawn up of such 
meetings. - There should be sufficient time for 
delegations to consider documents to facilitate proper 
consideration by and consultation with the capital. - The 
draft ministerial declaration should be based on 
consensus. Where this is not possible, such differences 
should be fully and appropriately reflected in the draft 
ministerial declaration... If the majority of the 
membership has strong opposition to the inclusion of 
any issue in the draft ministerial declaration then such 
an issue should not be included in the draft declaration. 
- In the preparatory process for the Ministerial 
Conference the Director-General and the Secretariat of 
the WTO should remain impartial on the specific issues 
being considered in the ministerial declaration. 


The list goes on and is shocking not because of its 
demanding content but because the requests are so 
basic. These procedures should be a taken-for-granted 
part of the workings of any rules-based international 
institution . 


The LMG effort was a reaction to the nasty experience 
that developing country negotiators faced at the Doha 
Ministerial. Murasoli Maran, then India's Commerce 
Minister, summed his experience of the last two days of 
the Do ha Ministerial: 


"Only a handful of WTO members were requested to 
participate (in the Green Room meetings). Even during 
discussions on the entire night of the thirteenth to the 
fourteenth of November, the non-stop session lasting 
for 38 h ours, texts were appearing by the hour for 
discussions without giving sufficient time to get them 
examined by the respective delegations. Who prepared 
the avalanche of draft after draft? Why? We do not 
know. In the eleventh hour - probably after 37 hours 45 





minutes - they produced a draft - like a magician 
producing a rabbit out of his hat - and said that it was 
the Final Draft. 


‘The tactics seemed to be to produce a draft in the wee 
hours and force others to accept that or come nearer to 
that. Has it happened in any other international 
conference? Definitely not. Therefore with pain and 
anguish, | would say that any system which in the last 
minute forces many developing countries to accept 
texts in areas of crucial importance to them cannot be a 
fair system. | would strongly suggest that the WTO 
Membership should have serious introspection about 
the fairness of the preparatory process for Ministerial 
Conferences." (Speech at the India Economic Summit, 
4 December, 2001). 


However, the LMG position paper was_ fiercely 
countered by a group of developed countries. Led by 
Australia, the group, which included Switzerland, 
Canada, Korea, Mexico, New Zealand, Singapore 
(WT/GC/W/477, 28 June 2002) called for "flexibility". 
They argued that 


"Prescriptive and detailed approaches to the 
preparatory processes are inappropriate and will not 
create the best circumstances for consensus to emerge 
in the Cancun meeting. In a Member-driven 
organization processes need to be kept flexible. We 
need to avoid rigidities”. 


The LMG did not have the political weight to bring their 
views to bear on the institution in the consultations 
which ended in 2002. One country, which was a 
signatory to the paper, said that the paper has since 
gone into "deep freeze". They have told the Uruguayan 
Ambassador to commence consultations once again on 
behalf of the LMG, but are unsure of his level of 
commitment. 


It is disturbing that a supposedly rules-based 
international organization ignores, flouts or invents 
procedures on the spot in order to suit the situation that 
will produce an outcome that is in the interests of its 
most powerful Members. 


2. Obfuscation and Opacity This kind of ‘flexibiliy' leads 
to obfuscation and opacity. The process of negotiations 
right now is clouded with unknowns, which can only 
lead to surprises as the Ministerial draws nearer or at 
the Ministerial itself. Th is would put developing 
countries on the back foot, forcing them to react to 
rather than control the process. 


At the same HOD meeting on 8 May, the DG, Supachai 
told Members that the overall package will only come 
together at the level of the General Council on 24 July. 
In the meantime, negotiations will continue in the 
various negotiating groups. Developing country 
delegates are not clear whether some kind of draft 
declaration will then be released on 24 July. One 
delegate, referring to the Canadian Mini-Ministerial, to 


which only about 25 Members will be invited and held 
most likely in late July, was of the opinion that a draft 
declaration will only be out by early or mid-August, 
depending on the outcome in Canada. 


The WTO closes for the summer for two weeks from 26 
July till 10 August. Any draft released after the break 
will give delegates about three weeks to react. 
Combined with how legal texts are now being drafted by 
Chairs (se e next section), the shortness of time is a 
cause of concern. Usually, delegates should have 
enough time to send the drafts back to their capitals, 
co-ordinate with other developing countries and give 
their feed back in General Council sessions. Three 
weeks seems specially designed to short-circuit these 
responses, so that the most important decisions will be 
brought to Cancun to be decided by Ministers, whose 
handle on the complex technical trade issues cannot be 
compared with their trade experts in Geneva. 


3. Chairman's Text Rather than Members' Text, Chairs 
Dictate Rather than Facilitate Negotiations In the time of 
the GATT as well as the first years of the WTO, it was 
unheard of that a Chairman would bring out a 
Chairman's text that gave his best judgment on where a 
compromise between Members could be. Traditionally, 
the role of the Chair is to facilitate negotiations between 
Members in order to work through differences. If 
differences persist, negotiating texts produced by 
Chairs invariably reflected the differences in opinions, 
by putting the various options in brackets. The product 
would be a "Member's text". 


Stuart Harbinson chaired the General Council before 
the Doha Ministerial when he held the position of 
Ambassador for Hong Kong. He made a serious 
departure from negotiating procedures of international 
organizations by taking it upon himself to produce a 
"Chairman's text" in the run up to the Doha Ministerial. 
Instead of reflecting the various positions in his draft, he 
went against international and GATT/WTO norms by 
presenting his "best judgment" of a compromise 
position. This technique worked against developing 
countries' Ministers in Doha since the text made 
invisible developing countries’ positions, particularly on 
the contentious New Issues, and only reflected the 
EU/US joint position. 


Unfortunately for the WTO, this dangerous precedent 
has been repeated since Doha in all the key areas of 
negotiations. Texts on TRIPS and health, agriculture 
and on non-agriculture industrial tariff negotiations have 
been produced in the "Harbinson fashion". Developing 
countries, which raised objections pre-Doha (for 
instance Nigeria which denounced the Harbinson text, 
India, the LDCs, African Group etc) seem to be 
suffering from resistance-fatigue and seem increasingly 
resigned to such strategies. 


Unfortunately, Members can expect more of the same 
before Cancun. DG Supachai promised Members no 
less at the 8 May meeting, when he said that "the 
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negotiating group chairs are currently working hard to 
fulfill their mandates... The General Council Chairman 
and | will be working closely together with them to 
maximize the chances of success of this multi-level, 
integrated process..." (JOB(03)/88, 9 May 2003). 


His comments were echoed by US Ambassador Deily 
to the TNC on 9 May where she said, referring to the 
Ministerial in Cancun, that "We will have to go through a 
systematic review of the requirements of Doha, that is 
well pr epared in advance by the DG and Chairman 
Perez del Castillo" (Statement of Ambassador Deily to 
the TNC, May 9 2003). 


Commenting on the current situation, a former 
Ambassador to the GATT/WTO said, "Chairpersons are 
supposed to facilitate negotiations between Members, 
not divine on negotiations and expound their 
interpretation of a compromise position. We would 
never have dared to do such a thing before. We were 
much more prudent. We would never have dared to put 
our best interpretation of a compromise position when 
Members were still holding divergent positions. 


"By virtue of the fact that Chairs are chosen because 
they are closer to the major players or have the ears of 
the major players, they would have certain viewpoints. 
Therefore, for Chairs to come up with their text invari 
ably means that the positions they take would reflect 
more the interests of certain players rather than others." 


4. Mini-Ministerials’ Green Room Meetings and 
Lobbying In Capitals Critical also to the pre-Cancun 
negotiating process is lobbying of Ministers in capitals 
and what some representatives in Geneva see as the 
sidelining of Geneva Ambassadors and experts. 


Since Doha, two Mini-Ministerials where only about 25 
Members are invited have already been held in Sydney 
and Tokyo, and two more are in the pipeline - Egypt in 
June and Canada in July. 


Some rather heated criticisms were heard in Geneva 
following the OECD Council of Ministers meeting in 
Paris at the end of April. Some developing country 
delegates, including the DG, joined the OECD members 
in an exclusive meeting on the WTO in Paris. Upon 
their return, those not invited were 'briefed' about what 
had taken place, prompting some to complain about 
how the Geneva process had been sidelined. 


An informal Mini-Ministerial is to take place on June 21- 
22 in Sharm el-Sheikh, Egypt. Ministers from only 27 
Members (counting EU as one) have been invited. They 
include: Australia, Bangladesh, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Chi na, Costa Rica, Egypt, European Union, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Lesotho, 
Malaysia, Mexico, Morocco, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Singapore, South Africa, Switzerland, 
Thailand, United States. 
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The Mini-Ministerial, focusing on market access issues - 
- industrial tariffs, agriculture and services -- and TRIPS 
and special and differential treatment, as well as the 
Singapore issues over a dinner session will no doubt be 
a critical political moment in deal-making and the 
forging of ‘consensus' with developing country 
Members. The Canadian Mini-Ministerial will be even 
more pivotal. Before Doha, the Mini-Ministerial in 
Singapore led to delegates in Geneva feeling that 
"things were different". The outcomes from that 
Singapore Mini-Ministerial were not unlike what was 
finally agreed on in Doha. A similar scenario is clearly 
being planned. 


These Mini-Ministerials are illegitimate, given that they 
exclude about 100 Members in the WTO. It is ironic that 
a "Development Agenda" is being negotiated with the 
majority of developing country Members absent from 
the table. Whilst the co-ordinators of developing country 
groups - namely the LDCs and the African Group - will 
be attending the Egypt Mini-Ministerial (Bangladesh and 
Morocco respectively) they have not been mandated to 
nego tiate on behalf of the others. 


Unfortunately, this kind of Ministerial contact are 
opportunities for co-option or arm-twisting. Overseeing 
a broader agenda, Ministers of less powerful countries 
are at a disadvantage in these negotiations. It is also p 
atently anti-democratic for decisions to be made 
amongst a small group, only to be presented as a fait 
accompli to the broader Membership. 


One pro-New Issues developing country diplomat had 
this observation about the Geneva-capital divide: "We 
are now at an impasse. The Ambassadors here are not 
willing to take decisions. There is too much at stake and 
they don't want to be the ones giving the house away. 
So they leave the decisions to the big guys. And then 
they complain that the Geneva process is being 
bypassed." 


5. Geneva Negotiations Proceed in Informal Mode The 
"information" Heads of Delegations meetings that are 
taking place in Geneva in preparation for Cancun are 
also happening in informal mode. This again is worrying 
and this concern was expressed by India and several 
oth er developing countries at the 8 May HOD meeting. 


The WTO has a propensity of having off-the-record 
informal meetings. In the run-up to Doha, preparatory 
meetings at the General Council level were held 
informally, sometimes followed by formal meetings 
(although the frequency of formal meetings was still 
less than satisfactory). Since these formal meetings 
were recorded, countries’ positions were made public. 
These public positions at least added to the 
transparency of the institution, an d it was possible after 
the Doha Ministerial, to compare countries’ final 
positions with their initial positions. The differences in 
their pre and post-Doha positions shed some light on 
what might have happened in the back-room. 





In terms of institutional memory, formal on-record 
meetings are also very important since it can inform 
those who come later what the circumstances were 
which shaped the present agenda. This is also 
important given the fact that WTO language is often 
ambiguous in order to accommodate varied positions. 
Records can help to shed light on the meaning behind 
the ambiguous words. Countries which are politically 
weaker are on the loosing end without these records. 


6. Bilateral Pressures The unequal power equation 
between developed and the majority of developing 
countries is a major factor determining whether, and to 
what extent, developing countries exert their preferred 
positions in negotiations. 


Although consensus means that in theory, any one 
country can oppose the package presented to it, and 
hence hold up negotiations, not one developing country, 
not even India, is able to do so in practice. Each and 
every dev eloping country has at least an area of 
vulnerability vis-a-vis the US, EU, and/or Japan. This 
could be in the area of exports, aid, debt, IMF loans 
which might be _ withheld, preferential access 
(particularly the ACP countries’ arrangement with the 
EU, or African countries vis-a-vis the US in the African 
Growth Opportunity Act (AGOA)). Threats that exports 
and trade will be hurt are everyday realities for 
Ministers, as well as Geneva negotiators. Some 
countries presently in bilateral free trade negotiations 
with the US are also particularly cautious. According to 
their level of dependence or vulnerability, delegates 
from the South temper their tone in the negotiations. 


If these are not enough to silence negotiators 
adequately, the jobs of Ambassadors of course are put 
at risk. Oftentimes, pressure is put on countries to 
withdraw their representatives. A handful of vocal 
Ambassadors have been removed post-Doha, and this 
has considerably weakened developing country 
groupings in Geneva. (A very recent example of this in 
the UN context took place in New York, where the 
Chilean Ambassador was withdrawn due t o his 
opposition to the lraq war.) 


The larger political situation today - the willingness of 
the United States to be openly unilateralist - and the 
displays of military might, are also factors which will 
invariably weigh on the minds of developing country 
Ministers engaged in WTO talks. 


One developing country diplomat from the Americas 
informally commented "The current process is as non- 
transparent as the last Ministerial. To tell you frankly, 
the problem now (as compared to pre-Doha) is that 
developing countries are weaker than before, as a 
result of bilateral pressures and the larger political 
situation”. 


According to an African diplomat, efforts by some 
Africans to get others on board to a more critical 
position on domestic supports in the agricultural 


negotiations in Geneva earlier this year led to phone 
calls in the capitals. He said, "When they get a call from 
one of Pascal Lamy's boys, they know that it is 
sensitive stuff they are dealing with". As a result, the 
initiative was dropped and what is currently on the table 
looks to be another raw deal for developing countries. 


NEW ZEALAND: MORE TRANSPARENCY WILL 
DRIVE NEGOTIATIONS UNDERGROUND Rather 
unexpectedly, on 9 May at the TNC meeting, the New 
Zealand Ambassador Timothy Groser warned 
developing countries not to push for greater 
transparency in the decision-making process. With a 
membership of 146, Groser warned that if every 
decision-making process were to involve the entire 
membership, the process would go nowhere. Efforts to 
attain internal transparency, he said, would be 
counterproductive and would push the negotiatin g 
process underground. 


For a supposedly "democratic" nation, one would have 
expected rather a different tune from NZ. In any case, 
the process already seems to have gone underground, 
since it is entirely in the control of the DG / Harbinson 
tea m, and the Chair of the General Council, in alliance 
with the major players. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Unless international organizations creating international 
rules are only institutions that exist in today's world in 
order to legitimize the will of the powerful, what is 
happening in the WTO is a grave aberration from th e 
aspirations of "multilateralism" that the majority of 
Members in the WTO most likely aspire to. Rather than 
standing up for the weak, the WTO is doing well at 
institutionalizing the will of the powerful. 


Perhaps it all boils down to what John Musonda of the 
Union Network International in Zambia says: "It's the 
same old colonial equation. Our people own nothing, 
control nothing. Their (the North's) people are 
developed, now they want to expand trade. Our people 
are not developed, we can't expand trade" (Khan, 
Farah, IP S 24 May 2003 'A Strategy for the Next WTO 
Meeting in Mexico’). 


Trying to force upon the majority in the South a 
corporate expansionist agenda can only take place 
under circumstances of marginalisation, obfuscation, 
"rule-less" procedures and "persuasion". 


Contact for this article. Nicola Bullard 
N.Bullard@focusweb.org - Focus on the Global South 
(FOCUS) - c/o CUSRI, Chulalongkorn University - 
Bangkok 10330 THAILAND - Tel: 662 218 
7363/7364/7365/7383 - Fax: 662 255 9976 - Web Page 
http://www.focusweb.org 


So that life may win 
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By Victor De Gennaro. General Officer of the C.T.A. 
(Central de Trabajadores Argentinos, - Roof 
Organisation of Argentinean Labourers) 

Translation. Helga Heidrich. Coorditrad volunteer 
translators (*) 


Everyday we are faced with death, and our struggle is 
for all or for nothing, there is no position of stalemate, 
there is no bargain. Therefore we go out to celebrate 
life. 


Therefore, when others decide that we should only 
survive and that we should only choose the smallest 
evil, we refuse to toe the line and go out to live. 


Of course one has to recognize the value of survival. 
The most important thing of a genocide is to survive it. 
As our brothers and sisters, the original inhabitants of 
these countries are saying for ten thousand years now, 
it is time for Pachacutik, it is time for liberation There is 
no time to lose, our earth is in danger and our children 
too. 


Maybe more issues ought to be solved, but we cannot 
wait, our way is going to strengthen us. Even with the 
uncertainties behind us, it is time to live today. 


Therefore we go out to show each other our power, to 
enlighten our debate, because there is no time for 
speculations. 


It is better to have many voices, than to have no voice 
at all. We need to talk, but also to listen to each other. 
That what is different complements us, the collective 
truth pushes us to change. 


When that which is different is used as an excuse for 
our fractioning or division, the ideology of those who 
rule will win over us, is theirs, not ours. 


Let us change ourselves in order to change the world. 


Last year when the march of Los Chicos del Pueblo - 
The Children of the People - was moving towards Plaza 
de Mayo, it started to rain heavily. The party was 
diluted. At that point many of us doubted whether to 
continue, except them. At La Matanza they decided to 
go on, getting strength from songs and faith, and 
although it was raining hard they went on. Arriving at 
the Park of Rivadavia, the sky cleared up. Then | 
understood: they knew that they could change the 
world, because they had changed themselves. 


The future of these kids had been marked by a cross, 
which damned them to drugs, to prison, to prostitution 
or to death through an easy trigger. And they changed 
it. 


Of course have they met helping souls as those of 
Alberto, Norma and many others who opened their 
hearts. But they had to face themselves, their own 
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impotence, their doubts and fears. But love always wins 
and wishes come through. 


Demonstrate our Strength 


We workers have learnt that union and solidarity are 
necessary because they develop onto organisation, 
indispensable for definite defeat of this perverse 
system, which is able to create hunger in a country 
where bread grows. 


To work out a strategy of power and to make it explicit 
we must become aware of our own strength and love it. 
It is necessary to see the everyday power of our people 
in their daily conquest over death. There are the roots 
of our strength, of our hope; therefore they try to hide 
them from us. 


Day after day they try to convince us that we lose, when 
we lose. And that, when we conquer, we lose as well. 


Therefore we have to show our conquests... as well as 
the stalemate positions. 


One will also have to face losses, to get acquainted with 
them until we love them and take our lessons from the 
defeats. But not in the way as they intend to, rubbing 
our noses in them in order to humiliate us. 


Life defeats death 


Thousands of companions in the suburbs, in their dining 
halls, with their glasses of milk, or in schools, are 
defeating the starvation of our kids. This is a great 
victory, as Omar de la Casita defines it "To work in 
order to rescue kids from the system means to build 
power." 


We also struggle for the maintenance of employment, 
avoiding giving up, reaffirming our sovereignty and 
facing repression in order to build democracy. 


We must recognize our capacity to get aware of what 
we are able to, that we are not alone or isolated in 
these everyday struggles. 


We are ready to fight on all sides and at any time. 
Either them or ourselves. This mystical feeling fulfilled 
the hearts of all of us who were singing in the last 
congress of Mar del Plata: "we want a liberation 
movement". 


We 9.000 activists who embraced hope on last 
December. And therefore more than ever it is 
necessary for everyone to say What we believe without 
fear, because everyone is needed in order to conquer. 
And, by the way, happiness is with all or with none. 


We know what we are for, let's discuss how we'll get it 


We have a right to doubt about our constructions and 
priorities, but not about our convictions. We may 





discuss whether a front or a party is better, whether this 
state may be recovered or a new has to be built, we 
may talk about the name for the new society. But we 
cannot deny our, values, our history, our identity and 
our roots. On the contrary, we must reaffirm them 
proudly; because we come from them and from them 
we imagine and build our utopia. 


One thing is clear, we do not accept that a man is 
another man's wolf; neither do we accept exploitation 
as a human goal. Therefore we absolutely reject this 
system. We are children of another history, which was 
written by our anarchist, socialist and communist 
ancestors who fought in the Patagonia Rebelde or who 
bred the rebellion of the Buenos Aires tenants of 
yesteryear; or those who declared the country up risen, 
which brought forth October 17. 


Labour and social conquests of the Peronism are our 
heritage; as well as the years of resistance: Felipe 
Vallese, Atilio L6pez, Agustin Tosco, Atilio Santillan and 
Isauro Arancibia; the "Correntinazo", the "Rosariazo" 
and the "Cordobazo"; the CGT (General Labour 
Confederation) in Argentina and Brazil, the struggle 
against dictatorship, the Huerta Grande programmes. 
La Falda, May 1st, 26 points. So many facts and 
performers from whom we can learn and about whom 
we can be proud. 


Future means to know our past and be the actors of our 
present. This is our truth, which is discussed and built 
together with millions. The truth that allows us to build a 
new society with all. Changing ourselves as well as the 
world around us. 


We know that we not only represent the identity of the 
labouring class, we are also determined and enriched 
by the national and by the Latin American identity. 
Especially on last February 15: when we all were 
mobilized around the world — for the first time in 
decades — against the genocide bloodshed of the Iraqi 
people, here | felt the beginning of a worldwide human 
identity. 


Called by our own desire to build a new cultural, 
political, social movement, to solve the problems of our 
people, let us give up authoritarianism that throws us 
back. And, as the kids say in their song, let's cry out: 
"We want to live." And let's go out and open the way 
joyfully... so that life may win. 


Grano de Arena. informativo@attac.org 
Was it worth the trouble? 


By Raul Zibechi 
Translation. Gillian Sloane Seale. Coorditrad volunteer 
translators (*) 


What was achieved with the deployment of that 
movement that, at the cost of dozens of lives, got rid of 
an incompetent and repressive government? Doubts on 


the necessity or not of social action, from protesting to 
revolutions, systematically appear throughout history 
when the waters are calm and the “normalcy” of daily 
life returns. At those points in history where all 
advances that led to social mobilization seem to 
dissipate in the freezing water of economic or electoral 
conjecture, the festive days of hullabaloo and 
fraternization turned into nightmares to be avoided. 


The Argentine elections mark the end of a period of 
sharp confrontation. The candidates with more chance 
of making it to the second round, Menem and Néstor 
Kirchner, are more of the same thing, although the ex- 
president meets all the conditions for the rebound of a 
considerable portion of the electorate. Even more so 
now, the powerful movement, which began towards 
1997, will have to bet on surviving in a climate of 
restoration, in which repression competes with the 
perpetual moaners who opt to remain at home glued to 
the television. 


Change and continuity 


We often tend to forget that great social upheaval 
brings in its wake authoritarian periods. This is therefore 
what happened with the “termidoriana [couldn't find 
translation] reaction” that followed the French 
revolution, the crushing of the Commune of Paris by the 
troops of Thiers and the black period of Stalinism that 
occurred after the daily unrest between 1917 and 1921 
in Russia. More recently, the unrest in May in France 
ushered in the overwhelming triumph of Charles de 
Gaulle, with whose election the French made their call 
fro the reestablishment of order. 


It seems as though the cycles of protest (an intensifying 
phase of conflict), with a rapid diffusion of collective 
action, innovative forms of struggle and the combination 
of organized and non-organised participation, according 
to the sociologist, Sidney Tarrow) are inherently logical 
in creating a favourable atmosphere for its emergence 
and determining its demise. Conditions are almost 
systematically created to bring about a cycle of protest 
when dominant sectors change their alliances or when 
there is conflict between the ruling classes, which make 
it more difficult to repress the dissidents. In those 
cases, it is usual for the initiative to move from the 
ruling classes to the people. In the same way, when the 
ruling classes succeed in mending their differences, 
often introducing reforms to neutralise a part of the 
movement, and when they divide or break up, the 
political initiative returns to the ruling classes. 


Indeed the first outline is hardly a reference point for 
understanding the reasons for social unrest and its 
seemingly sudden interruptions. What we tend to forget 
is that movements are usually victims of their victories; 
triumphs are more often than not indirect and especially 
manifest themselves after a certain period, only 
because of the emergence of new social and political 
cultures that are expressed in greater consciousness, 
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more participation and some democratization of daily 
life. 


Period of withdrawal? 


There was a noticeable reupsurgence of popular 
movements throughout most of Latin America towards 
the mid-1990s. And now, at the dawn of the 21st 
century, in the countries where protest and mobilization 
arrived later, their intensity seems to give rise to new 
and uncertain realities. 


The eruption of Zapatism in 1994 changed the social 
and political map in Mexico. Perhaps the highest point 
was the mobilisation of millions of Mexicans during the 
Zapatista convoy that left the command headquarters of 
the EZLN (Ejercito Zapatista de Liberacién Nacional) in 
Chiapas to the capital of the country. Then came a long 
silence from the Zapatistas as a result of parliament’s 
refusal to approval a law on Indian rights, and much 
lower levels of social activity. Perhaps the most lasting, 
particularly stirring, achievement of this cycle has been 
the defeat of the party-state, the PRI that after 60 years 
was defeated by the rightist PAN. IT was certainly 
something that the insurgents were not looking for, but 
it was to a large extent one of the results of their action. 


In Brazil the Movimiento Sin Tierra (the Landless 
Movement) experienced a great leap forward in the 
1990s. In 1996, the year of the Eldorado Carajaas 
massacre, resulted in 176 seizures of lands, when only 
50 annual seizures were promised. The following year 
saw 180 seizures and an enormous National March by 
the Agrarian Reform which travelled throughout the 
country and ended in Brasilia on 17 April with more than 
100 000 demonstrators, somewhat unprecedented in 
that city. Even in the year 2000 the movement 
continued to grow in importance, putting the theme of 
agrarian reform at the centre of the national political 
debate. From then on, and especially since the electoral 
triumph of Lula, the landless face a very difficult 
situation: agrarian reform is not moving forward as they 
hoped, but neither do they live under unleashed waves 
of seizures as when the right was in power. 


Bolivia is also a similar case. Since the indigenous 
uprising of 1990, which transformed the forgotten into 
central players, they brought down two governments 
and put a stop to various acts of privatisation. The 
climax of the social movement came in January 2000 
when they got rid of President Jamil Mahuad and 
controlled, for a few hours, state power with the support 
of a group of colonels. The recent electoral triumph of 
Lucio Gutiérrez whose government has distinguished 
indigenous representatives, puts the movement in a 
very delicate situation in view of the fact that the new 
president appears determined to continue implementing 
neoliberal policies. The 2000 to 2003 uprisings in 
Bolivia seem to have contributed to legitimising the 
formation of the Movimiento Al Socialismo [Movement 
to Socialism], led by Evo Morales, who won an 
important parliamentarian seat. But that same process 
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revealed the limits of that intense cycle of protests for 
the movement. 


Changes, what changes? 


In every case there is a transfer of social and political 
initiative from the people to the ruling classes. In 
Argentina, after the uprising of 19 and 20 December, 
and particularly after the Pueyrredén Bridge events in 
Buenos Aires where two demonstrators were murdered, 
the cycle of protest seems to have initiated a defensive 
phase. It was at that time that President Eduardo 
Duhalde decided to call election as a form of rewarding 
the governing authorities and to gain legitimacy. At the 
same time the divisions in the social movement 
intensified. The government negotiated with the striking 
groups having the most members, the movement of 
seized factories (presently about 140) was divided into 
three parts and the working class groups suffered the 
effects of the decline and the division introduced by the 
parties of the left. The selective but very hard 
repression was the backdrop for this process 
throughout the final year, but it worsened in the last 
months. 


So things, reshuffling at the top and division and decline 
at the bottom, presidential change arrived at the lowest 
moment of the social movement. Again questions 
accumulated: what is left of those days of unrest in 
December? How to measure change in Argentine 
society which seemed so obvious a year before? Can 
the changes be measured in the arena of electoral 
results? 


The Argentine social movement has been deeply 
rejected by the people: what has been questioned is not 
those who lead the state apparatus but the idea itself 
that leaders exist. In this sense, the Argentine left is a 
prisoner of a grave contradiction: it supports the “let’s 
act together” but lays claim to the votes of those same 
persons and movements to represent them. Real 
changes are not always accepted in new institutions, 
they are always cultural and therefore slow: “The effects 
of the cycles of social movements are indirect and 
largely unpredictable. They act across capillary 
processes below the surface of politics, connecting 
utopia dreams, impassioned solidarity and enthusiastic 
rhetoric from the climax of the cycle to glacial pace, 
culturally constrained and faced with social resistance 
to social change”. 


In summary, neither is change complete nor continuity 
absolutely hegemonic; changes and continuities are 
intertwined and appear unforeseen, often invisible for 
the institutional look. Hundreds of enterprising 
individuals, however, remain standing in whom people 
develop their power, where they establish relations 
contrary to hegemonic ones, to create valuable 
networks for daily survival that will emerge stronger in 
the next period of rise of the movement.* 





A more careful look makes us speculate that, although 
this is a time of withdrawal, the Argentine social 
movement is growing from within, developing its 
capabilities, learning to work collectively and connecting 
people and groups of different social sectors together. A 
new small society is emerging within Argentina that is 
disintegrating. All this is neither visible nor interesting 
for the politicians; it happens underground and 
molecularly, until one day, surprise!, it causes a stir 
again and then, yes, the politicians from all walks of life 
will pay attention to them again and the television 
cameras will again be focused on the rebelliousness of 
those from below. 


*Sidney Tarrow, The Power in Movement. Social 
Movements, Collective Actions and Politics Alianza, 
Madrid, 1997, p. 311. 
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International tax justice network up and 
running 


By Sven Giegold. ATTAC Deutschland 


The Social Forums of Florence and Porto Alegre 
brought great progress in the campaigns against tax 
evasion. 20 organisations from 15 countries, among 
them many Attacs groups, formed an _ international 
network against tax evasion and international tax 
competition. The "Global Tax Justice Network" has 
agreed on a "declaration for tax justice" which has been 
launched in the House of Parliaments (London) on the 
24th of March. Now hundreds of organisations are 
supposed to sign the declaration and_ national 
campaigns have already started to pressure for the 
demands in the declaration. 


Everything began with two seminars on tax evasion and 
tax havens, one during the European Social Forum in 
Florence and the other at the World Social Forum in 
Porto Alegre. About two hundred participants discussed 
the problems of international tax evasion and growing 
injustice in tax matters. Speakers from NGOs and Attac 
as well as trade union representatives from the North 
and the South contributed to the debates. There was a 
surprising agreement on the nature of the problem. All 
critical economists and activists, from countries as 
different as Peru, Britain, Germany, Switzerland, 
Ecuador and France, had a similar analysis and nearly 
identical demands: 


The tax system is becoming more and more unjust. 
Income from capital is being taxed on a lower and lower 
level. Owners of capital and transnational corporations 
are shifting more and more of their income to the about 
70 tax havens. At the same time nation states are 
finding themselves in a fierce tax competition, driving 
down tax rates and regulations for large companies and 
owners of capital. Victims are the social systems of 


industrialized countries and developing countries, which 
are having great difficulties to get taxes from 
transnational companies at all. 


The counter measures of the OECD and the EU are 
totally insufficient. They do not target international tax 
competition as such but only some areas without taking 
needs of developing countries into account. Our 
network demands to fight the ruinous tax competition 
through intensified international co-operation, greater 
transparency and the taxation of capital income in the 
home country of the capital owners. This has to be 
made sure through international exchange of 
information. A combination of all those measures will 
bring the end of tax havens. 


In the light of so much unity it was not difficult to agree 
on the international "declaration for tax justice". It 
contains an analysis of increasing injustice in tax 
matters through the process of financial globalisation as 
well as a list of demands. We are now searching for as 
many organisations as possible to sign the declaration. 
Therefore, we are organising a roadshow with national 
presentations of the declaration as well as meetings 
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with core organisations to raise the issue. So far there 
have been successful events in the UK = and 
Switzerland. More countries will follow. In others we are 
still searching for individuals and organisations to drive 
the process forward. 


If you are interested in our work, in signing the 
declaration or simply to get more information please 
feel free to contact: 


Sven Giegold, Attac Germany, giegold@attac.de, 
phone +49-4231-957-590 


Bruno Gurtner, Secretariat of the Global Tax Justice 
Network, c/o Swiss Coalition of Development 
Organizations, bgurtner@swisscoalition.ch, phone +41- 
3139093-35 


Or: Check out our website (www.taxjustice.net) which is 
still under construction. 


Translation support: Inga Klawitter 


(*) coorditrad@atiac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 
articles and documents. Just contact them for further details. 





